HOW ISSUES COME TO INFLUENCE BUILDING
PRACTICES

Environmental and health issues influence buildings and building practice
most frequently when they are reflected in building codes or professional design
guidelines. Although building codes typically are enacted at the local level, they
are based primarily on national or regional models. Unless legislation directs
that a particular course of action be taken, study and discussion of benefits and
costs of alternative courses will progress within the professional community,
generally at a national level, until some consensus is reached.

Issues that are already seemingly well understood and thoroughly addressed
in regulation are unlikely to lead to facilities obsolescence. For example,
grounding mechanisms for electric wiring have evolved with the introduction of
polarized plugs and outlets, but older buildings continue to provide acceptably
safe accommodation for users and their new electrical equipment.

In those cases where public or regulatory agency concerns motivate
regulations or changes in practice, despite a lack of technical information and
generally accepted professional consensus on an issue's severity, the
obsolescence impact may develop rapidly. However, once the impact is felt,
new information is less likely to lead to substantial additional impact. For
example, despite the continued scientific debate concerning the health hazards
of asbestos in buildings, many public agencies require removal of all asbestos
from older structures undergoing renovation. Similarly, private banks and other
lenders often insist on asbestos removal as a condition for providing financing,
regardless of whether the responsible building code officials would require such
action. Eventual consensus may not change the impact of this issue on existing
buildings.

Issues for which information is still being gathered or for which no generally
accepted consensus has emerged warrant attention as potential causes of
obsolescence. Building professionals have an opportunity in such cases to
develop information on likely consequences of various regulatory responses, in
terms of obsolescence that may be caused in existing buildings. Although
designers may seek to avoid those decisions not matching possible future
regulations, the costs of aggressive response to emerging problems may be out
of proportion to the benefits to the owner. Workshop participants noted that
only larger institutional owners (e.g., large corporations, insurance companies,
or government agencies) are likely to have a substantial incentive to take actions
needed to avoid future obsolescence caused by emerging environmental and
health issues, if those actions entail an increase in construction costs.
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